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THE CASTLE IN THE nwa 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE HEIRESS. 

In fact, I found my friends really frightened at 
my non-appearance. The kind Volabi had 
sought me in the surrounding country, and was 
on the point of going out again. I felt these 
poor people were already true friends to me. I 
told them that I had chanced to meet one of the 
dwellers in the castle, in whom I recognized an 
old acquaintance. Mother Peirecote, learning 
that I had passed the evening at the castle, over- 
whelmed me with questions, and seemed quite 
disappointed when I told her that I had seen 
nothing extraordinary there. 

The next day, at nine o’clock, I returned to the 
chateau, telling my host that I might spend a few 
days there and that he must not be anxious about 
me. Celio came to meet me. 

“Ah! you have slept,” said he, looking, as 
they say, into the whites of my eyes. 

“Lown it,” answered I, “and it is the first 
time for many a night. I felt wonderfully tran- 
quil, as if I had reached the real object of my 
life, whether happy or miserable. If I am to be 
happy here through you all, or to suffer on the 
part of some of you, I care not. I feel new 
strength for joy or sorrow.” 

“So you love her?” 

“Yes, Celio! and you?’ 

“Well, I cannot answer so decidedly. I be- 
lieve I love her, and yet Iam not sure enough 
of it to confess it to a woman whom I respect 
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pram all others, and whom I even fear a little. 
So I can see myself supplanted in arenes, faith 
so easily triumphs ovér uncertainty.” 
“ According to her woman’s nature,” answered 
I, “it may be the contrary. A sure conquest 
s less charm for her sex than a conquest to be 
nfade. So, shall we be friends ?” 
* Do you think so?” 


b “Task you. But it seems to me that our parts 
r 


e marked out distinctly enough. If I should 
find you really infatuated and but little given 
ygu in return, I should withdraw. I do not 
know how to behave Ijke a rascal with any man, 
mugh less with one who trusts in my honor; but 


since you have not reached that point, our 
chances are equal.” 


DE 


‘Mow do you know that I have no hope ? 
f you ‘were loved by such a woman, Celio, I 
esteem you enough to believe that you would not 
endure my presence here ; and you know I only 
“| need a confidence from you to that effect to go 
away forever; but as I really believe yours is 
only a fancy, and that M@demoiselle Boccaferri 
is too proud to be stile with that, I shall 
stay.” , 

“ Stay then, but I warn you that I shall play 
as closely as you.” 

“JT do not understand that expression. If you 
love her, you have only to tell her so, like me, 
and she would choose. If you do not love her, I 
do not see what game you can play with a wo- 
man whom you so respect.” 

“ You are right; I ama fool. I am even half 
afraid of being stupid. Well, then, let us still be 
friends. I love you, although I feel a little mor- 
tified in finding you my equal in frankness and 
resolution. I am hardly used to that. In the 
world in which I have lived until now, almost all 
men are faithless, insolent or cowardly in affairs 
of gallantry. Woo Cecilia then; I will see how 
things come on. We will promise but one thing; 
that is, to keep each other informed of the results 
of our attempts, to spare him who fails from being 
ridiculous. Since we both desire marriage, the 
purest and most discreet thing in the world, the 
honor of the lady does not demand that her 
choice should be kept secret. As for all the 
small ways used in like cases by the most up- 
right people, misinformation, calumny, raillery, 
or at least malice towards a rival whom they wish 
to supplant, I will not speak in our treaty. It 
would be injuring us both.” 

I agreed to all that Celio proposed, without 
looking forward or back, and without even fore- 
seeing that the execution of such a contract 
might possibly raise terrible difficulties. 

“ Now,” said he, leading me into the vast and 
superb castle court, “ I must begin by conducting 





you into the presence of our marquis.” Then he 
added, laughing, “for you could not have asked 
seriously with whom we were all staying ? ” 

“Tf I did ask a foolish question,” answered I, 
“it was with the best faith in the world. I was 
too bewildered and delighted to find myself 
among you, to trouble myself with anything else; 
and in coming here [ was not even disturbed by 
the idea that I might, be indiscreet or unwelcome 
in the house of a person whom I did not know. 
From the life you lead here, I did not even ex- 
pect to see him to-day. By what name and 
under what pretext are you going to introduce 
me?” 

“ Oh, you are very amusing!” answered Celio, 
making me ascend a spiral staircase, covered with 
a winding carpet. “ This is a mystification which 
we might persist in, but you are too sincere about 
it to be imposed upon.” 

Speaking thus, he opened the folding door of a 
circular room, which was used as an office by the 
marquis, and cried aloud : 

“Eh! my dear Marquis of Balma, here is 
Adorno Salentini, who persists that you are a 
myth, and will only be.convinced.at the sights of 
you.” 

The marquis, coming from behind the screen 
which surrounded his desk, advanced to greet me 
with outstretched hands, and I burst out laughing 
at my simplicity. 

“ The children thought,” said he, “ that you 
were joking; but I saw well that you could not 
believe that the old unfortunate Boccaferri of 
Vienna, the facetious Leporello of last night, and 
the Marquis of Balma were one and the same 
person. All may be explained in a few words. 
The follies of youth were mine. Instead of cor- 
recting them and thus reforming me, my father 
banished and disinherited me. My baptismal 
names were Pierre Anselme Boccadiferro. That 
name of Jron mouth belongs to the younger mem- 
bers of our family, as that of Chrysostomo, or 
Golden mouth, belongs to the elder ones. I took 
it for my surname, altering it a little, and lived 
as you know, erring and unfortunate in all my 
undertakings. I did not lack courage nor wit to 
keep out of trouble, but I was a man full of illu- 
sions, like any man of imagination. I did not 
care enough for obstacles. All crumbled down 
upon me just when, full of genius and pride, I was 
bringing the keystone to my edifice. Then, 
overwhelmed with debt, pursued, obliged to flee, 
I went to hide elsewhere the shame and despair 
of my failure ; but as I am not to be easily dis- 
couraged, I sought a false strength in wine, and 
after I had reached a certain point of intoxication, 
or drunkenness, if you choose to call it so, and 
my heart and imagination were warmed, I under- 
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took something new. So I have been very gen- 
erously called low and brutish in a thousand 
places, without doubting in the least that from my 
own taste I should be the soberest man in the 
world. It needs but three things to so disgrace a 
man in public opinion: to be poor, to be in 
trouble, and to meet a creditor as you are coming 
out of a drinking house. 

“T was too proud to ask anything of my 
brother after his first refusa!. I was generous 
enough to save his blushes by not taking my name 
again or talking of him and his avarice. I was 
even rather pleased to forget my patrician birth, 
that I might make surer the artistic life for which 
I was born. Two angels aided me unceasingly 
and consoled me in everything—Celio’s mother 
and my daughter. All honor to their sex! Their 
hearts are larger than ours ! 

“ When I was at Vienna two months since 
with Cecilia, I received a letter which made me 
leave immediately. I had secretly kept up an 
affectionate friendship with a lawyer of Briancon, 
who had charge of my brother’s affairs. In this 
letter he told me of my brother’s hopeless state. 
IIe knew there was no law by which he could 
disinherit me. He besought me to come to his 
house, and entertained me until the death of the 
marquis, which took place two days after, without 
one single word of affection or remembrance of 
me. He had but one fixed idea, the fear of 
death ; he did not care then who should succeed 
him. 

“ After I came in possession of my title and 
my estates, thanks to the advice of my worthy 
friend, the lawyer of Briangon, I kept concealed 
and let people believe me dead; I discovered my 
new position to no one, and I remained shut up, as 
if concealed, in my castle, without revealing the 
name by which I am known elsewhere. I shall 
continue to do so until I have paid all the debts 
contracted in fifty years ; so that when they say : 
‘That old beast of a Boccaferri has become a 
marquis and worth four millions,’ they may also 
add: * After all, he was not dishonest, for he has 
defrauded no one, not even his friends.’ 

“T own that I had never lost all hope of 
regaining my liberty and honor in thus acquitting 
myself. I did not rely upon my brother's inher- 
itance. He hated me so much that I could have 
sworn that he would have found some way of 
despoiling me after his death; but, always an 
artist and a poet, I never ceased flattering myself 
that my undertakings would be crowned with 
So I never made a debt or a 
bankruptcy without taking account of the sums 
and the circumstances of the affair. In my later 
years, as I became more and more wretched, I 
drank more, and might easily have lost or disar- 
ranged these papers, if Cecilia had not collected 
and kept them with great care. 

“ So now we are trying to reinstate ourselves. 
My daughter and I consecrate to this work an 
hour before breakfast every morning. While our 
lawyer at Briancon sells some of our estate and 
prepares for the final settlement, we carry on our 
correspondence under the name of Boccaferri, 
and we seek our creditors in every place where 
we have lived. There are but few who do not 
answer our calls. Those who favored me, mean- 
ing to do it without return, are also repaid in 
spite of themselves. In a month I believe our 
difficult labor will be over and our task accom- 
plished, and then shall the truth be known about 


success at last. 








me. A very considerable fortune will be left to 
us, which I hope we shall use well. If I followed 
my impulse, I should give freely, without caring 
to whom; but I have lived too much with idlers 
and debauchees, I have had too much to do with 
impostors of all sorts, not to know that some dis- 
tinction should be made. I owe my assistanch} to 
bad heads, but not to bad hearts. ' 

“Besides, my dear daughter has taken the 
control of all my fortune, that I may commit no 
more follies. She too will have her own gener- 
ous follies, but they will not be senseless or inju- 
rious. Here,” said he, drawing back two folds of 
the screen, which hid half the table, “ look; be- 
hold the woman whose heart and conscience are 
above all others! Nothing disheartens her; and 
that artist soul forgets itself gin the office of book- 
keeper, that she may save hér father’s honor.” 

We saw Cecilia bending over the desk, writing, 
arranging, sealing and folding with great rapidity, 
heedless of what she heard. She was pale witht 
fatigue, for this two-fold life of artist and adminis- 
trator was wearing out that frail and generous 
being; but she was calm and noble, like a tru 
lady of the castle, in her green silk dress. I* 
noticed that she had actually cut off all her long 
black hair. She had gladly made the sacrifice, 
that she might more easily take the part of a 
young man, and this hair, curled around her 
neck and face, made her look like a young artist 
in the Renaissance school. She had too much 
sadness in her face to remind one of the cunping 
page or the lordly child of a noble house. Ig§l- 
ligence and pride sat upon her pure brow, while 
from her quiet and modest look one might think 
she had given up all claims to genius, all dreams 
of glory. 4 

She smiled upon Cafio, gave me her hand, and 
then closed the screengto finish her work. 

“ Now you have our secret,” began the mar- 
quis. “T could not confide it to better hands. I 
did not wait a single day without sharing it with 
Celio and Floriani’s other children. I owed so 
much to their mother! But with money alone I 
could never repay her, as she did not aid me 
with money merely ; she helped and sustained 
me with her friendship, and mine belongs to 
what remains of her, these beautiful and noble 
children, who are henceforth mine. Floriani 
only left a moderate fortune, and divided be- 
tween four, it would not give great advantages of 
education to them all. Since Providence has 
given me the means, they shall have elbow room 
in life, and I gathered them about me immediate- 
ly, here to stay until they are able to venture 
upon the great stage of life as artists; for it is a 
noble destiny, and whatever sphere they shall 
each choose, they will all study the synthesis of 
Art with me. 

“ Excuse this vanity ; it is an innocent one in 
aman who has succeeded in nothing and who 
has nof entirely failed in his personal attempts. 
I believe that through my reflection and experi- 
ence I have at last reached the knowledge of the 
true and the beautiful. I do not deceive myself; 
I am only good as an adviser, and yet I am not a 
professional professor. I am sure that nothing 
can be made without material, and that teaching 
is only useful to those richly endowed by nature. 
Ihave the happiness of having scholars of nat- 
ural genius, who could do well without me ; but I 
know that I can shorten their delays, guard them 
from certain errors, and can soften the trials to 


he . 
fortune, that poverty degrades an artist, and a 





7 
which their infélligence must make them liable. 
Already I gyjde Stella’s soulyl feel the pulse 
of Salvator and Beatrice more deljcately ; and as 
for Celio, letthim answer if I have not. discovered 
to him resources in himself of which he was ig- 
norant.” & 

“ Yes, it ts true,” said Celio, “ you have taught 
me to know'myself. You have brought back my 
pride and killed my vanity. It seems to me that 
you andpyour danghter are making another 
man of me. I believed myself envious, harsh, 
revengeful and pitiless; I was fast becoming 
wicked, because I aspired to it; but you have 
cured me @f that dangerous folly and fade me 
look intogmy heart. I should not have done it 
for morality’s sake, but I did it for the sake of 
Art. I lave found out that it is from here 
(striking hts breast) that true talent comes.” 

I way-deeply touched. I listened to Celio 
with emotion ; I looked at the Marquis of Balma 
with admiration. He was a different man from him 
shad _ ; even his features seemed changed.g 
Could Bbe possible that he was that old drunk- 
ard, stumbling over the steps of the theatre, 
stopping péople to bore them with his vague and 
prolix theories, and scented with an unbearable 

dor of rum and tobacco? I saw before me a 
.. well, cared for, erect, clean, of fine and 
noble figure, his eye sparkling with genius, his 
beard well trimmed, and his hands fair and deli- 
wate. With his superb linen and his velvet 
wrapper lined with sable, he looked to me like a 
prince giving audience to his friends, or better 
than ‘that, like Voltaire at Ferney ; but no, it was 
‘still better than Voltaire, for his lips wore a 
fathiérky smile and his heart was full of tenderness 
and candor. So true is it that a man needs good 


miracle is necessary to keep him from forgetting 
the knowledge of his own dignity. 

“ Now, my friends,” said the Marquis de 
Balma to us, “go and see if the other children 
are ready for breakfast. I have one letter more 
to finish with Cecilia, and then we will join you. 
Will you promise me now, Monsieur Salentini, 
to pass a few days at least with me ?” 

I accepted joyfully ; but no sooner had I left 
his room than I sadly recollected myself. 

“T actually believe I am a fool since my ar- 
rival here,” said I to Celio, stopping him in a 
gallery adorned with family portraits. “ All the 
while the marquis was telling his story and ex- 
plaining his position, I only thought of rejoicing 
to see that at last his own and his daughter's 
merit were rewarded by fortune. I did not 
remember that this change in their life gave me a 
terrible and irremediable blow.” 

“ How so?” said Celio, astonished. 

“Do you ask me?” answered I. “ Don’t you 
know that I loved Cecilia Boccaferri, a poor can- 
tatrice, with three or four thousand francs a year? 
and it was allowable in me, who gained much 
more, to think of making her my wife; while 
now, how can I aspire to the hand of Mademoi- 
selle de Balma, a great heiress, without seeming 
ridiculous and really being despicable ?” 

“ And shall not I be despicable also to aspire 
to it?” asked Celio, shrugging his shoulders. 

“No,” answered I, after a moment's reflection. 
“ Although you are no richer than I, I think, 
your mother did so much for the poor Boceaferri 
that the rich Balma must always consider himself 
your debtor; and then your mother’s name was 
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glorious ; Cecilia has vowed adoration to that 
great name. So you have a thousand reasons to 
present yourself without shame or fear. If 1 could 
conquer the one, I should only feel the other 
more ; so, my friend, pity me a great deal, con- 
sole me *& little, and do not consider me as your 
rival any more. YT shall stay here one day longer 
to prove my esteem, my respect, and my devo- 
tion; but I shall leave to-morrow, and strive to 


forget. The feeling of pride within me and the 


knowledge of my duty will help to sustain me. 
Keep the secret of my confidences to you, and 
never let Mademoiselle de Balma know that I 
have presumed to aspire to her hand.” 

[To be continued.] 


— 


Memoir of Dr. Crotch. 


The author of the “ Elements of Musical Com- 
position,” was born at Norwich, in 1775. His 
father, who was a carpenter in that city, having 
fortunately a taste for, and love of, music, had 
built himself an organ, and this led to the discov- 
ery and development of the extraordinarily pre- 
cocious genius of his son. When the boy was 
little more than two years old, his mother, to 
quiet him, placed him at the organ, where he 
amused himself by pressing down the keys; and, 
on the experiment being repeated the following 
morning, he succeeded in playing, of course from 
memory, God save the King, which he had heard 
and noticed the day before. So remarkable an 
instance of precocity naturally attracted the 
attention of many lovers of the Art, and, among 
these, Dr. Burney appears to have closely inves- 
tigated the case, which he made the subject of a 
paper published in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society for the year 1779. 

Dr. Burney occasionally tested young Crotch’s 

owers by requiring him to add a bass to a sub- 
Ject played by himself, an?-has left on record the 
following specimen of the child’s successful efforts 
of this kind, and his power at that early age of 





Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony. 








The upper line contains the subject as played 
by Dr. Burney, and the lower, the bass, which the 
child, who was then not four years old, of his own 
accord, added to it. 

Daines Barrington, who has also left an inter- 
esting paper on the subject, states that he heard 
the boy, when only three years and a half old, 
play God save the King, and the Minuet de la 
Cour, almost throughout with chords. At another 
interview, he exhibited the utmost readiness in 
playing the above mentioned minuet in any key 
which was called for, concluding with the remote 
one of F sharp major, then seldom or never used. 
His talent was not confined to music. Dr. Bur- 
ney states that he appeared possessed of a general 
intelligence beyond his age, and had discovered 
a genius and inclination for drawing nearly as 
strong as for music ; and when music subsequently 
became his profession, the sister art of painting 
continued through life one of his favorite recrea- 
tions. 

When between eleven and twelve years of age, 
he acted as deputy-organist for Dr. Randall, at 
the chapels of King’s and Trinity Colleges, and 
the University Church of Great St. Mary’s at 
Cambridge, where he was then residing. He 
here composed an Oratorio, called the Captivity 
of Judah, which many years afterwards was per- 
formed at Oxford, but of which only a few move- 
ments have ever been published. He then 
removed to Oxford, and entered on a course of 
study with the intention of entering the Church. 


Circumstances having changed his plans, he re- 
sumed the Profession of Music, and took his 
Bachelor’s Degree in 1794, and that of Doctor 
in 1799. In 1800 he delivered a Course of Lee- 
tures in the Music School at Oxford, which were 
afterwards published by Messrs. Longman and 
Co., together with three volumes of specimens in 
illustration of these lectures, now published by 
Messrs. Cramer and Co. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Music at the Royal Institu- 
tion; and, in 1823, he became Principal of the 
Royal Academy of Music. His works as com- 
poser and arranger are numerous, but his reputa- 
tion in the former character rests principally upon 
his oratorio of Palestine. His peaceful, virtuous, 
and useful life, closed 29th December, 1847.— 
[From Novello’s Edition of Dr. Crotch’s “ Har- 
mony,” etc. ] 





(From the London Times, May 12.) 
Madame Alboni. 


Having secured Madame Alboni as his prima 
donna for the opening of the season, Mr. Lumley 
most wisely commenced with Rossini’s Cenerentola. 
Even in the days when that great artist almost 
exclusively adhered to the contralto line of char- 
acter, in which she has had no rival since Pisaroni 
—of whom she is the worthiest successor— Cen- 
erentola” was always one of her favorite parts. 
No contralto voices could ever be compared to 
Alboni’s in quality and extent of register. The 
unexceptionable purity of the head-notes, and the 
exquisite manner in which they blended with the 
natural tones, so as to make the whole range ap- 
pear as if it had no break, were the results of 
persevering application and consummate art. By 
these means she was enabled to execute the florid 
mezzo soprano music of which Rossini has pro- 
duced the most striking examples in his Barbiere 
and Cenerentola, with as much ease to herself as 
pleasure to her audience. But, since leading 
parts of this description are rare (scarcely, indeed, 
to be met with out of Rogsini’s operas), and, like 
all great artists, Alboni was ambitious, she soon 
got tired of being confined within a limited sphere, 
and applied herself to study the varied, and more 
frequently “ dramatic,” répertoire of the soprano. 
Seven years had sufficed to put to the best uses 
the instruction and advice she obtained from Ros- 
sini at Bologna (in 1844), and to raise Alboni in 
her own department to so high a position that 
further in in the same direction was impos- 
sible. esides ambition, however, there was 
doubtless another motive power impelling her to 
the step she contemplated. It is notorious that a 
prima donna, in modern times, can only claim the 
highest rank and emoluments if she has a soprano 
voice. A contralto may be a prima donna, but 
not “ assoluta ;” and who, knowing anything about 
the musical theatres of Europe, can be unaware 
that the soprano not only takes precedence of 
others, but pockets by far the largest salary ? 
Alboni now determined to make a bold experi- 
ment. She had awakened the enthusiasm of the 
Parisians, who, with the instance of Jenny Lind 
to confute them, persist in believing that no repu- 
tation is solid unless Paris has endorsed it. But 
this was at the Italian Opera, in her own réper- 
toire, and at the Grand Opera, in concerts. 
Alboni wisely declined to make her first appeal 
in a new language before so formiable a tribunal. 
She tried the provinces first—then Belgium, and 
then Holland. This was in 1849. At Rouen and 
Bordeaux, at Antwerp, Litge, Ghent, and Brus- 
sels, at Amsterdam, and the Hague, she alternately 
appeared as Leonora in Donizetti’s Favorite. Her 
success was triumphant. The verdict of these 
lesser Courts was soon ratified by the French 
metropolis, and in a remarkable manner. Mad- 
ame Viardot Garcia, who had “ created” the part 
of Fides in the Prophéte, was absent from Paris. 
Ever solicitous about the continuous run of his 
operas, the anxious Meyerbeer was no indifferent 
witness to the new successes of Alboni; and in 
May, 1850, connoisseurs were startled by the 
announcement that the popular contralto was en- 
gaged for 16 representations of the Prophéte at 
the Grand Opera. Perhaps, there was never 





more general anticipation of a fiasco; but it is 





equally true that seldom has anticipation been so 
agreeably deceived. The Fides of Alboni was 
unanimously praised—not as a copy of her 
accomplished predecessor, but as a conception of 
her own. Even now that six years have passed 
away, Fides remains the character in which the 
’arisians most admire Alboni. During that in- 
terval Alboni has twice visited London—in 1849 
and 1851. In both years she made her rentrée 
with Cenerentola—which, it will be remembered, 
she had first essayed at the Royal Italian Opera 
in 1848. Carrying out her new plans, even upon 
the Italian stage, Alboni added to her own special 
list of parts the soprano réles of Ninetta (La 
Gazza Ladra), Zerlina (Don Giovanni), Norina 
(Don Pasquale), and Cherubino (Le Nozze di 
Figaro)—delighting amateurs of Mozart’s music 
by singing the beautiful melodies of Zerlina and 
the Page without injuring their character by 
transposition. (She had already played Cherubino 
at Covent-garden, transposing both the airs.) 

The five years elapsed since this great artist 
last appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre have been 
chiefly divided among the Italian Opera and 
Académie Impériale of Paris, the operas of Mad- 
rid, Lisbon, and Brussels.* Her fame has aug- 
mented, and it is only just to say that she sings 
still better than before. The full rich quality of 
her lower tones may possibly have suffered a little 
from her constant performance in operas composed 
for soprano; but their purity remains untouched, 
while the range of characters has been materially 
extended. Alboni’s method is the old and true 
Italian method, of which no one possesses the 
secret so thoroughly. She never strains or forces, 
and therefore can never damage, her voice. She 
never sings Verdi, and thus has no inducement to 
rant. She has remembered, in short, the counsels 
of Rossini; and 13 years of a very arduous pro- 
fessional life have left her with a style and me- 
chanism incomparably correct, a voice as fresh 
and unimpaired as at the beginning of her career. 

To return to the opera of Saturday. No part 
is better suited than Cenerentola to display the 
peculiar resources of Alboni. The quaint ro- 
mance of the first seene—Una volta ec’era un re 
—is as charming for simplicity of expression as 
for its grateful truth of intonation. She sings 
this as she sings everything—without pretence or 
affectation, leaving the melody to make its own 
impression. ‘The final scene of Act I., where 
Cenerentola comes on in a veil at the Prince 
Ramiro’s ball, presents a specimen of genuine 
largo di bravura in the broad and graceful de- 
livery of which Alboni has no competitor. But 
the greatest exhibitions of vocal skill are of course 
in the largo, Nacqui all’ affanno and the rondo, 
Non piu mesta, upon which the curtain drops. 
The beau idéal of expressive singing, of brilliant 
and unerring execution, is exemplified to admira- 
tion in these movements. Such stately melody, 
such flowing, natural, and graceful ornament as 
are combined in the former died when Rossini 
abandoned composition; and it is a pleasant thing, 
in this age of vocal degeneracy, to hear them 
from the lips of such a singer. As an example 
of prodigious fluency, the rondo, by Alboni, was 
never surpassed, most probably never equalled. 
No instrument could be more perfect; while from 
no instrument could such sweetness of tone be 
made to accompany enunciation so rapid. In this 
rondo Alboni solves the problem which is the 
despair of most bravura singers; her scales, as- 
cending and descending, are equally true, equally 
at command. The ancient masters of Italian 
song were wont to insist that the most important 
task for a singer was to master the scale, which 
when done half the battle was gained, but, un- 
done, left everything to be acquired. Alboni has 
taken them at their word. Hence the facility 
with which she accomplishes the most extraordi- 
nary tours de force, and the seeming unconscious- 
ness, while doing her very best, that she is doing 
anything difficult, which alone carries with it an 
indefinable charm. 

On Saturday the reception of Madame Alboni 
was of the most enthusiastic kind. An attempt 
was made to encore Nacqui all’ affanno, and, 





~ * Why omit all mention of one year (1852-3) spent 
in the United States ?—Eb. 
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though the audience did not gain their end it was 
not for want of hearty good will. The great 
vocalist was reserving herself for Non pit mesta, 
and when this brilliant performance was achieved, 
the general delight was such that its imperiousness 
was not to be resisted. The curtain rose again, 
wreaths and boquets were flung upon the stage, 
and the dazzling aria was executed once more, 
the fair vocalist holding in her hand a large laurel 
crown that had illustrated her wondrous success. 


———_— —_—__ + = 2 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
ART AND LOVE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF STERNAU. 


Where Art its little cottage builds, 
There Love must also tarry, 

And where the sun Art’s temple gilds, 
There Love his throne must carry. 

’Tis Love alone, ’tis Love alone, 

That e’er on Art below hath shone, 
To give it light from heaven. 


They move together, hand in hand, 
Two stars of wondrous beauty, 
And next his kindred orb to stand 

Each feels his loving duty. 
Attached in bonds that cannot die, 
United to eternity 

Are Art and Love forever. 


And Art without Love’s golden dream 
Is like a starless heaven, 
A fairy-land, to whose bright realm 
No beauteous queen is given, 
’Tis Love alone, yes, Love alene, 
That e’er on Art below hath shone, 
To give it light from heaven. 
g.C. D. P. 


<> 


New York Academy of Music. 

The financial state of the New York Academy 
of Music seems to be far from encouraging. The 
New Yorker has the following account of an im- 
portant meeting of the stockholders last week, 
which shows the true position of affairs : 


The meeting was largely attended, and there 
was evidently a disposition on the part of the 
most interested parties to face all the difficulties 
of the concern in the bravest manner. The im- 
mediate occasion of the present crisis is a mortgage 
(the second) on the building for $50,000, the in- 
terest of which became due on Saturday. A 
considerable portion of this $50,000, and ‘also of 
other sums was advanced by two gentlemen whose 
patronage of the opera has brought them fre- 
quently before the public—and who have in one 
way or another advanced or lost together ne sarly 
$100,000 in the cause. For many reasons—a 
love of Art amongst others—they are anxious of 
seeing the Ac ademy of Music on a better footing, 
and perhaps they are desirous, also, of being paid 
at least a portion of their disbursed capital. The 
principal proposition on Saturday was to this 
effect: that a special loan of $150 on each share 
be demanded from every stockholder, to be made 
without security and without regard to repayment. 
This would realize $30,090, enough for present 
necessities. If the shareholders consent to this 
arrangement (which is scarcely probable) all will 
go smoothly. If not, the Academy of Music will 
be foreclosed and put up to public auction for the 
amount of the mortgage. The mortgagees will 
then have the property ‘almost in their own hands, 
for it is probable that the original shares can be 
purchased by them at auction tor a trifle less than 
they originally cost. The shareholders have until 
the 15th of June to deliberate on what course 
they ‘will take. So far as the public is concerned, 
there is nothing to be apprehended from their 
decision. The ‘Academy will not, under any cir- 
cumstances, fall into infidel hands, but will faith- 
fully be preserved to Art and the purposes for 
which it was erected. 

Another topic was broached, and discussed 
with considerable warmth, and as it affects the 
public mind more nearly than the question of 





possession, we refer to it. This was, whether the 
shareholders should be entitled to reserved seats 
for every performance. According to the charter, 
they are only entitled to admissions. It was con- 
tended (as we have ourselves contended, over and 
over again) that the reservation of two hundred 
of the best seats in the house is a gross injustice 
to the impresario, and sure to draw on him the 
disfavor of the public. If the shareholders sup- 
ported the Opera, that is to say, paid for it as a 
private amusement to which the public was ad- 
mitted as a rare but inexpensive privilege, it 
would be a differentthing. But they donot. On 
the contrary, the shareholders expect not only 
amusement, but profit from their investment in 
the original stock, and as events show, are very 
unwilling to contribute in the smallest degree 
towards the promotion of either. It is nothing 
but fair, therefore, that they should give up their 
seats, and fall back on their admission right only. 
If they need a secured seat, let them pay fifty 
cents for it, as the stockholders of the Boston 
Theatre do. The present arrangement is intoler- 
able. The other night, when the house was 
densely crowded by people who had paid for their 
admission and had no seats because none were to 
be sold, nearly all the shareholders’ chairs, (the 
best in the house,) were vacant. <A thing of this 
kind exasperates the public, and makes any man- 
agement, however good, unpopular. Concerning 
the future management of the house, one thing is 
certain—there will be no more amateuring. Mr. 
Payne is negotiating with the stockholders for the 
sale of his properties, &c., which he values at 
$9,000. They cost him $15,000, and originally 
$25,000. Mr. Payne, it is reasonable to suppose, 
is out of the business) Max Maretzek 
seems at present to be the most likely lessee. He 
has offered to take the house for three years, at 
$22,000 per annum, provided the shareholders 
will give up their demand for reserved seats—not 
otherwise. [le would display much less wisdom 
than we give him credit tor, if he consented to 
take the lease on any other terms. 
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A new opera by M. Hatevy, called Valentine d’ Au- 
bigny, the to MM. Micner Carre 
JuLes Barprer, has been produced at the Opera Com- 
The Paris correspondent of the New Orleans 


libret by and 


ique. 
Picayune gives the following analysis of the plot: 


The action takes place early in the XVIII. cen- 
tury, and the curtain rises on an inn at Fontainbleau. 
A handsome young fellow enters the bar-room; Gil- 
bert de Mauléon comes from the Cevennes, and is on 
his way to Paris to marry M’lle Valentine d’Aubigny, 
a young orphan to whom he was aftianced when he 
was fifteen, and as he has not seen her for ten years, 
he could not recognize her. He believes Valentine 
lives with an old man, who is a sort of protector to 
her. He meets in the inn a singular fellow, named 
the Chevalier de Boisrobert, (MocKER) a half-crazy 
adventurer, who begins by ridiculing Gilbert’s horse, 
and at last laughs at Gilbert himself, who does not 
allow this liberty, and in an instant swords are crossed, 
but as they are about to fight, breakfast is brought in, 
and Boisrobert proposes that the duel should be post- 
poned until after the coffee. While they are at the 
table they talk ; Boisrobert explains that he has run 
off from Paris that he may not be obliged to marry 
Sylvia, a fashionable actress, to whom he has been so 
imprudent as to give his note of hand promising 
marriage under a penalty of a thousand louis. He is 
just then desperately in love with a young girl he 
met the day before in the inn. Of course this young 
girlis V alentine @’ Aubigny, whom Gilbert is on his 
way to Paris to find. Her protector is dead, and she 
is on her way to her family. She (M’lle DuprReEz) 
enters the room; Gilbert does not recognize her; 
Boisrobert attempts to make love to her, but Gilbert 
defends her, and for her the duel is about to take 
place, when the arrival of Sylvia puts an end to it. 
She summons Boisrobert to marry or to pay; she is 
anxious he should do one or the other, for she has bet 
a thousand louis to her comrades that she will be 
married in a month, and she does not want to lose 
her money. Boisrobert proposes to her to marry 
Gilbert, and tells her his story. What, M'lle D’ Au- 
bigny ! she has disappeared, her uncle is dead, and I 
have purchased her mansion. Admirable! exclaims 
Boisrobert ; take her place and marry Gilbert. 
He presents Gilbert to her; Gilbert falls at her feet. 
Boisrobert next counsels Sylvia to take the real Val- 








entine (he does not know who she is) into her ser- 





vice. Valentine soon discovers there is some plot 
and penetrates its secret. The scene then changes to 
Paris, and we find Sylvia really in love with Gilbert, 
and he really in love with——the person who sings 
for him some familiar Cevennes airs and writes him 
candid, affectionate letters—Valentine, the true Val- 
entine. Sylvia begins to feel that her love, ardent as 
it is, is not the love a person like Gilbert requires, 
and she resolves to discover the deception to him; 
but before she does so, Gilbert learns the secret from 
Valentine, and they are married. 

This opera is somewhat like Z’Fclair, where, 
though he had no chorus and no “grand combina- 
tions,”” he contrived to sustain the liveliest musical 
interest for three acts, with no resource except two 
tenor and two soprano voices. You know that for a 
long time M. Halévy imitated M. Meyerbeer’s man- 
ner, and was prone to sacrifice melody and clearness 
to scientific combinations. His recent efforts indicate 
a growing admiration of M. Rossini, and this new 
score exhibits this change of his manner more than 
any of the others. It is very successful. 


At the Grande Opera also Halévy maintains his 
popularity. His Reine de Chypre and La Juive have 
drawn of late almost as well Noth- 
ing new has been brought out at that theatre, but M. 
BILLETTA’S new opera, La Rose de Florence, is in re- 
hearsal. Mme. Marte CaBeEL takes her congé at the 
Opera Comique this month; her place is supplied by 
Mme. UGALDE, who has just recovered from serious 
indisposition. VIVIER’s concerts appear to have 
been the musical events of the gay metropolis. The 
first of them is thus described—doubtless as charac- 


as anything else. 


teristic a picture as any of musical life in Paris: 


It took place in Erard’s rooms, before a numerous 
and fashionable audience, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of several aristocratic diplomatics, whose early 
attendance at the da/ of the Ottoman E mbi assy Was a 
necessity. The concert began with an organ solo, 
executed by M. Lebeau, followed by a charming bar- 
carolle, composed by Vivier and sung by Gueymard, 
Maile. Dussy sang ‘an air from the Pré aux Cleres 
(violin obligato, M. Le Cieux,) and Vivier then made 
his appearance and played his Adagio Religioso, as 
only Vivier can play it. The witty cornist was en- 
thusiastically applauded both on his entrée and after 
his performance. La Meélancholie, another clever 
composition by the benefictare, was sung by Mdlle. 
Dussy, and Madame Massart played the overture to 
Guiliaume Tell, arranged for the piano-forte by Liszt. 
Madame Viardot then sang the finale from the Son- 
nambula in her well known artistic manner, and Mlle. 
Dussy and M. Gueymard interpreted the quaint little 
duet by Vivier, Mad cleine ct Mathurin, in a satisfae- 
tory manner. Madame Viardot sang some Spanish 
airs, and Madame Massart played two piano-forte 
solos by Schulhoff and Alkan. The two other pieces 
played by Vivier were his beautiful elegy, La Plainée, 
for voice and horn, (the voice part sung by Guey- 
mard,) which was enthusiastically’ encored, and his 
marvel of marvels, La Chasse, in which double, triple 
and quadruple notes, held all the time he is playing 
bravura passages, quite astonished and delighted the 
audience, who appli wuded it unanimously. The great 
cornist was immensely cheered after this extraordi- 
nary performance, and he was obliged to return and 
repeatedly bow his acknowledgements. Among the 
audience were M. Rouher, (minister of public works) 
MM. Guizot, Duchatel, Lamartine, Auber, Berlioz, 
Halévy, Adam, Chélard, Reyer, Théophile Gautier, 
Guinot, Hippolyte Lucas, Achard, &c. Rossini 
alone, owing to his illness, was unable to attend. 


VIENNA.—One of the most brilliant concerts given 
for a long time was that of LeopoLp pE MEYER, which 
took place, on the 27th ult., in the Rooms of the 
Musikverein. There was not a single vacant seat. 
The most successful pieces performed by Herr von 
Meyer were his Andante Religioso, his Fandango, 
Ernani Fantasia, and Invitation a la Polka. He was 
called for several times in the course of the evening. 


Iraty.—The following is a list of the new operas 
produced in Italy during the Lent season of 18. 56:— 
Pictro d’ Abano, at Venice, at the Theatre Fenice, by 
Sig. AproLuoni. Margherita Pusterla, at the San 
Carlo at Naples, music by Sig. Pactrnt. L’ Assedio di 
Leida, at the Scala at Milan, music by Sig. PETRELLA. 
I Fidanzati, at the Carlo Felice at Genoa, music by 
Sig. Pert. Caterina Segurana, at Nice, music by Sig. 
Rirerto. I Romani in Pompejano, at the Teatro 
Grande at Trieste, music by Sig. Rota. Manuela, at 
the Teatro Nuovo at Naples, music by Sig. SARRIA. 
La Vergine di Kent, at the Teatro Regio at Turin, 
music by Sig. VILLANIS. 





London. 

Roya Iratran Opera. In the first week of May 
Grist made her twenty-third “first appearance for 
or “‘rentrée,”’ as the French call it. Pit 
and galleries of the Lyceum were full. The opera 
was Norma. The audience was cold throughout 
Casta Diva, and until the famous denunciation of 
Pollio: Ah, non tremare, when the fire of the great 
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lyric actress made itself acknowledged, as it did al- 
ways on this side of the water. Her second act in 
Norma is still pronounced unrivalled. The part of 
Pollio was taken by TAMBERLIK, “the first on our 
stage (says the News) to raise the character from its 
normal condition of maudlin insipidity.””. Mlle. Ma- 
RAI was Adalgisa, and Sig. TaGuiarico the high 
priest. 

May 10. Thespiece was Rossini’s Conte Ory, his 
second best comic opera, which bears the impress of 
his matured style, having been produced but a year 
before his William Tell. The Times says: 


Madame Bosto nowhere shines to greater advantage 
than in J/ Conte Ory. The cavatina of the first act, 
Soffrir penare ognora, which opens with a largo as 
stately in its lengthened phrases as any in Semiramide, 
was sung with admirable ease and purity by this 
accomplished lady. The first movement showed how 
thoroughly she had studied the Rossinian style of de- 
clamation; and the cabaletta, Buon Eremita, charmed 
even more by its fluent and dazzling execution. Mme. 
Bosio was supported with the utmost ability by Signor 
GARDONI (whose impersonation of the Count ranks 
with his most successful efforts), and, on the other 
hand, by Mile. Marat, one of the prettiest pages im- 
aginable, and the best Isoliero we remember, either on 
the French or Italian stage. With three such compe- 
tent artists the concerted music, in which J7 Conte 
Ory abounds, could hardly have gone badly; and we 
may cite the duet between the Count and Isoliero 
(when the dissolute nobleman, disguised as a hermit, 
detects a competitor in the person of his own retainer), 
the duet with the Countess (when the Conte Ory, as a 
female pilgrim, obtains shelter from the storm in the 
castle of that unprotected female), and the Mozartean 
trio (where the Count, in the dark, mistakes the page 
for the lady, and unwittingly bestows caresses on his 
rival), as performances wholly beyond criticism, the 
credit of which, moreover, was equally divided. The 
other characters, too, were very efhiciently represented, 
more particularly Ragonda, the keeper of the castle, 
by Mme. NANTIER DIDIEE, who was praised in high 
terms on a former occasion, and was not less deserving 
of eulogy now. Signor TAGLIAFICO, as the impudent 
Raimbaldo, displayed his accustomed flow of exuber- 
ant spirits, aa sang the famous aria descriptive of 
his adventures in the wine-cellar (a veritable ‘* patter- 
song in the buffo style), with capital points and humor. 
Nor must M. ZELGER’s amusing impersonation of the 
ee pass unnoticed. The scene of the pilgrims 
caused unusual hilarity ; andthe earcful scrutiny of 
Mme. Didiée, when Ragonda with a lighted candle 
comes to ascertain the wants of all those false de- 
ceivers, was a quiet but irresistible piece of comedy, 
to which the mock solemnity of the preghiera (an ex- 
quisite specimen of vocal harmony), sung by the 
feigned religieuses, kneeling, brought an additional 
zest. All the music went well. The zeal of the chief 
singers was seconded in an extremely satisfactory 
manner by the chorus and by the orchestra (under the 
able direction of Mr. Costa), which has rarely been 
played with more delicacy and point. The finale to 
the first act, one of Rossini’s happiest and most in- 
genious compositions, was perfectly executed through- 
out. The magnificent unaccompanied sextet—* Oh 
terror! oh smania! oh pena!” (forming part of it), 
which follows up the discovery of Conte Ory, through 
the instrumentality of his unconscious Preceptor, was 
encored unanimously; and never was such a compli- 
ment more richly merited. In short the performance 
was altogether good; and we are much mistaken if 
the Conte Ory does not become popular with the 
habitués of the Royal Italian Opera. Such genial, 
elegant, and beautiful music—united to a libretto 
which, however fantastic and improbable, is decidedly 
entertaining—ought to please any audience, and more 
especially when executed with such unflagging spirit 
and vivacity. The mise en scéne—like everything 
hitherto presented at the Lyceum—is complete and 
appropriate. 


May 14, 
Borgia. 


Manrio’s first appearance, in Lucrezia 
He was indisposed; so was Roncon1, who 
should have been the Duke, and whose place was 
supplied by Herr ZELGER. The audience found their 
compensation in GRIsI, who ‘* was grander than ever 
in Lucrezia, and sang both for herself and for Mario.” 
The Times says: ‘‘Grisi can never fail to triumph, 
since, in her, the desire to please is a chronic affection. 
No contretemps can abash, no unforeseen calamity 
quench the fire that burns within her. Such artistic 
natures are as rare as they are precious.’’ And to 
this all American opera-goers will say Amen! D1- 
DIKE too is praised as “the best Maffeo Orsini since 
Alboni.” On the 19th Luerezia was again given, 
Mario and Ronconi both having recovered. Of course 
a splendid performance. 

May 23. Verdi’s Rigoletto. Gilda, Mme. Bosio; 
Maddalena, Dine; the Duke of Mantua, Mario; 
Rigoletto, Roncon1. The quartet: Bella figlia dell’ 
amore, by those four, is said to have been beyond 





criticism. Mario’s La donna é mobile was encored as 
usual; and Bosio, the Times says, surpassed all her 
previous efforts. 

Her Masesty’s Tunatre. May 10. The attrac- 
tion of the opening night was Mme. ALBONI in Cene- 
rentola. An account of her triumph will be found in 
another column. The other triumph of the evening 
was gained by Sig. CaLzoLaRI, a tenore d’ agilita, 
distinguished in the latter seasons of Her Majesty’s, 
where he originally came out in 1849 as Elvino in La 
Sonnambula, when JENNY LIND took ‘* six farewells.” 
The part of Dandini was taken (in the illness of BEt- 
LETTI) by our brave old BENEVENTANO. The News 
praises his good nature in taking up the part at three 
hours’ notice, and adds: 

In person—being large and heavy—he was not well 
fitted for the bustling, impudent valet; but he showed 
himself well acquainted with the part, acted it with 
spirit and intelligence, and sang the music admirably, 
having a fine and powerful baritone voice, and evi- 
dently a sound knowledge of his art. His merits 
were recognized, and he will not have reason to regret 
his praiseworthy conduct. 

Sig. Zuccontr, who made his début as Don Magnifi- 
co, is pronounced * one of those basses who, without 
any great volume of voice, rely chiefly on the eccen- 
tric humor of their action.’”” Sig. Bonerri, the new 
conductor, gave good satisfaction, and Mr. LUMLEY, 
the manager, was called out with warm greetings. 

On the 16th Alboni appeared as Rosina in * The 
Barber of Seville,” with BELLETTI as Figaro. Their 
duet: Dunque to sono, is said to have been a most 
perfect piece of Rossinian singing. CALZOLARI was 
Almaviva, and Zucconr Doctor Bartolo. On the 
20th, Atnontr had another triumph, in her soprano 
character, in the Sonnambula. CALzoLAnt was El- 
vino: and the burly BENEVENTANO ‘acted with ease 
and dignity”? as the Count Rodolfo. Mlle. Rizzi, a 
seconda donna of uncommon merit, was the Lisa. 


New Puiiwarmonic Society. At the third con- 
concert Beethoven’s 7th Symphony was performed, 
under Dr. WyLpk, with more energy and fire than 
delicacy, according to the Times. There were three 
overtures: Weber's ‘“ Ruler of the Spirits,”” Mendels- 
sohn’s Melusina, and Mozart’s Zauberflite. Mme. 
CLARA SCHUMANN played a piano-forte Concerto of 
Ropvert ScHUMANN’s in A minor. The Zimes critic 
says: 

She played the music of her husband as if she had 
composed it herself. The profound sympathy she 
must entertain for it is easy to understand; but the 
difficultics it presents can only have been mastered 
with prodigious application. Many of the dravura 
passages are, indeed, utterly extravagant. These, 
however, appeared quite familiar to the gifted pianist, 
who came to her task not only with all the sentiment, 
but with all the manual dexterity required. Madame 
Schumann was loudly applauded at the conclusion of 
each movement of the concerto, and recalled to the 
platform at the end. 

Mr. Howarp Guover’s “very characteristic and 
clever Cantata” of Tam O'Shanter, originally written 
for this society, was repeated with the same success 
as last year. Mlle. Kra.t, a soprano of good voice, 
and also of intelligence and feeling, sang Und ob die 
Wolke, from Der Freyschiitz, and an air by Gluck. 

Miss ARABELLA Gopparp, the pianist, has re- 
turned to England after a long and brilliant tour 
upon the Continent, and gave a concert at Hanover 
Square Rooms May 15th. She has returned, it is 
said, one of the very finest pianists in Europe. She 
played Mozart’s Concerto in D minor, Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata (with Ernst), and Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo in E flat.....A brilliant series of after- 
noon concerts is in progress at the Crystal Palace, 
which has accommodations for seating four thousand 
persons comfortably. The programmes are of a mis- 
cellaneous and fashionable order, comprising over- 
tures, solos, duets, scenes, &c., from favorite operas, 
Italian, French and German. Mmes. Grist, Bosio, 
JENNY Ney, Diprer, and MM. Mario, GARDONI, 
Formes, and all the principal singers and orchestra 
(of nearly one hundred) of Mr. Gyr’s Opera company 
are the performers. Conductor, M. Costa.....M. 
BENEDICT’s annual concert, with its interminable 
programme, took place May 2lst. Mme. JENNY 
Linp GoLpscHMIDT was the great attraction. She 
sang (with BrLierTr) a duet on Styrian melodies, 





arranged by Benedict; the scene and aria: Sguallida 
veste, &c., from I7 Turco in Italia, and a French duet, 
by Meyerbeer, with Mme. Viarpor. Viardot sang 
the old air, Verdi prati, from Handel's “ Alcina.” 
REICHARDT sang a romanza by the Duke of Coburg. 
Messrs. Orro GoLpscuMipT and BENeEpIcT played a 
Concerto of Bach for two pianos. There were long 
extracts from Benedict’s Minnesinger ; there were 
overtures, instrumental solos and duets, and what not. 
-eeeAnother ‘‘monster concert” was that given by 
Mr. Boppa at Exeter Hall. The programme con- 
sisted of five and thirty pieces of music, and con- 
tained the names of thirty-eight artists, including 
Mme. CLara Novet1o, ViIARpoT GarctA, RUDERS- 
porrr, Miss ARABELLA GoppARD, Miss Do.py, 
Herr Formes, &c. But even the English are getting 
weary of such long programmes, and there are already 
symptoms of reform in that regard. 
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Boston Music Hatt Assocration.—The 
annual meeting of the Stockholders took place at 
the Hall on Wednesday. By the Treasurer’s 
report it appeared that the net earnings for the 
year past have been $2,049 23, and that the Hall 
has been kept in good condition and improved. 
The thanks of the Association were voted to Mr. 
Perks for his munificent gift of the statue of 
BreeruoveNn. The utmost harmony prevailed in 
the meeting, as particularly shown in the action 
on the important project to which we have before 
alluded, for procuring for the Hall a grand Organ, 
“ equal in calibre, in power and in quality, to the 
famous specimens which have for so many years 
elicited the admiration and wonder of travellers 
on the continent of Europe.” By the unanimous 
vote of those present, representing 734 shares 
(out of 1,035), it was decided that such an organ 
should be placed in the hall. Its estimated cost 
is about $25,000. The stockholders voted an 
appropriation of $10,000, on condition that ano- 
ther $10,000 should be raised by private sub- 
scription. Of this, $6,000 are already subscribed. 
The remaining $5,000 may be derived from con- 
certs to be given at the opening of the instrument, 
and afterwards. But the Directors’ report, in 
urging the matter, assures the stockholders that 
this latter sum is guaranteed—by (as the Trans- 
cript states) “the gentleman to whose energy 
and perseverance the success of the plan thus far 
is due.” 

Another portion of the Directors’ report relates 
to a matter about which there has been not a little 
unpleasant controversy ; and sets the question so 
completely at rest, that we gladly avail ourselves 
of the liberty of copying the entire passage : 

“ To an Association of the nature of ours there 
are other and higher interests than its business 
prospects merely. Having for its objects the 
rearing of a temple in which Music might find its 
full and perfect expression, it is fitting also that 
it should furnish to Art, in all its highest forms, 
a permanent abode. It is with feelings of pecu- 
liar pleasure and of pride that we allude, in this 
connection, to the princely act of Mr. Perkins in 
his presentation of the noble statue of Beethoven ; 
which a short time since was welcomed with mu- 
sical honors to its appropriate place. 

“And since, unfortunately, the question has 
been publicly mooted, it may not be inappropriate 
to state here, once for all, that in the intention of 
Mr. Perkins, as expressed unequivocally to the 
Board of Directors, this statue is a gift to the 
Association, to be by them retained and possessed 
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so long as their hall shall retain its original char- 
acter, with this reservation only—that in case the 
building should ever be sold or diverted to pur- 
poses foreign to the designs of its founders, then 
is the statue to be removed to some place of se- 
curity, till such time as another music hall shall 
be constructed to receive it. Thus it stands, as it 
is meet it should stand, the guardian in no small 
measure, of our chartered rights, and the hope of 
Art in future years. 

Of the work itself, we cannot speak in terms 
of too much praise. Conceived and created by 
an artist of world-wide fame, successfully cast by 
a master the most cunning of his handicraft in 
Germany, passing the ordeal of criticism before 
kings and a great multitude of dilettanti from his 
own land, féted and honored, and_ publicly 
crowned in the art-loving city of Munich, it comes 
to us the recognized embodiment of the breathing 
soul and spirit of Beethoven. In the expressive 
language of the inaugural poem : 


Art hath bid the evanescent pause and know no more decay ; 
Made the mortal shape immortal, that to dust had passed away. 
* * * * * 


Hail, to-day, this seed of promise, planted by a generous hand ; 
Our first statue to an artist—nobly given, nobly planned : 

We can only say, Great Master, take the homage of our heart, 
Be the High Priest in our temple, dedicate to thee and Art. 


A benefaction, it is indeed, on the part of the 
generous giver, which demands, and should re- 
ceive our gratitude and our warmest thanks.” 


The old Board of Directors was unanimously 
reélected, consisting of Messrs. J. Baxter Upham, 
Charles C. Perkins, Robert E. Apthorp, George 
Derby, H. W. Pickering, Ebenezer Dale, and 
E. D. Brigham. 


4 


A Grand Organ for the Music Hall. 


By the report above given of the meeting of the 
stockholders, it seems now as good as certain that 
the one thing wanting in our noble Music Hall is to 
be supplied. We are to have an Organ, on the 
grandest scale, the best (it is designed) that the Old 
World can make, one of those wonders of the world, 
to which men “maken pilgrimages,” as to the fa- 
mous Haarlem and Freyburg organs. 
has been conceived and matured by the same inde- 
fatigable friend of music, to whom the Music Hall 
itself. especially its acoustic plan, is in a great mea- 
sure due, and whose agreeable “ Reminiscences ” of 
travel and descriptions of great organs and organ- 


This project 


builders whom he visited in Europe, have added so 
much interest to our columns. The appeal for 
$25,000 for this object had a startling sound at first, 
and it of course cost no little time and argument to 
convince our music patrons that the idea was not 
visionary. But they have been convinced. Over six 
thousand dollars has been actually subscribed by indi- 
The stockholders, 
with a jealous eye to the improvement of their pro- 


viduals, mostly in small sums. 


perty, and the securing of the Hall to its true end of 
Art, have accepted the plan, and appropriated 
$10,000. 
reasons weighed in uniting the votes of the stock- 


The rest comes easily. To show what 


holders, we present the following extract from the 
report of the committee, which has kindly been 
placed in our hands. 


It is the consideration of a plan, having for its ob- 
ject to place in the Boston Music Hall, at no distant 
day, a Grand Organ, equal in calibre, in power and 
in quality to the famous specimens which have for 
so many years excited the admiration and wonder 
of travellers on the continent of Europe. Just such 
an instrument the capacity of our hall will allow and 
requires. Without it, its beautiful architecture will 
always be incomplete, and its acoustic qualities fail 
to reach their full perfection. 

Of the influence of such an instrament upon the 
interests of the Association, the value can hardly be 
estimated. It would place this hall at once, in point 
of attraction, immeasurably above that of any other 
institution of the kind in the land, and every year, 
and at all seasons of the year, we see no reason to 
doubt, would draw as many pilgrims to its shrine as 
do the world-renowned organs at Haarlem, and in 





the Church of St. Nicholas at Frevburg. To the 
city and to New England it would be an object of 
just pride, and to the public would prove a source 
of the purest enjovment, and an inculcator of a taste 
for music, in its highest and holiest forms, for many 
generations to come. 

The subject is one which has at times engaged the 
attention of each succeeding Board of Directors 
since the founding of the building. The period has 
now arrived when they would most respectfully but 
earnestly urge it upon the notice of the stockholders, 
and bespeak for it the good will and patronage of 
the Association. 

And in the consideration of a matter so important. 
it seems particularly desirable to set our standard of 
excellence high—to be satisfied with nothing inferior 
to the greatest and the best. Since we are providing 
for a work that shall stand, it is to be hoped, not for 
decades only, but for centuries of years. 

It must be admitted that a structure, such as is 
here contemplated, cannot be had without the ex- 
penditure of a large amount of funds. But for this 
expenditure we shall look for adequate results ; and 
in the long run, it is emphatically true in the history 
of organ building, that the instrument composed of 
the best materials, and constructed in the most 
thorough and substantial manner in all its parts, 
and by consequence of a superior cost, has been 
found to best subserve the interests of a real 
economy. 

The Committee who have had this matter in 
charge have been able, by personal observation and 
investigation among the most celebrated manufac- 
tories in Europe, both in England and upon the 
Continent, to obtain an abundance of facts bearing 
upon the subject. The total cost, as thus deter- 
mined, of such a work as they would recommend, 
will not fall far short of the sum of $25,000, But it 
is not proposed that the Music Hall Association 
shall in this case defray the whole expense of the 
work. 

The plan which, after mature deliberation, sug- 
gested itself to the minds of the Directors as most 
feasible and proper, was this: that the Corporation 
appropriate the sum of ten thousand dollars towards 
the enterprise, on the condition that an additional 
ten thousand be raised by private subscription ; the 
remaining fire thousand. or such portion of it as may 
be required, shall be gnaranteed without expense to the 
Association. The hall is then to receive the use and 
possession of the organ, and derive all the pecuniary 
benefits therefrom, so long as it shall remain a Music 
Hall, in return for its permanent care and custody of 
the instrument. 

Acting upon this plan, and as a test of the popu- 
larity and probable success of the measure, a sub- 
scription, based on the ultimate action of this 
body, has been going on for some time past, 
and with the most gratifying results. More than 
one half the sum proposed to be raised in this 
manner has already been secured, and all substan- 
tial and reliable names. It is a list we are proud to 
show, as furnishing an additional illustration of the 
liberality of our citizens in everything which tends 
to the education and refinement of the community, 
as well as for objects of pure philanthropy. 

This appeal was followed up by cogent arguments 
from the Hon. George S. Hillard, G. P. Putnam, 
To 
procure such an organ, will be no small work. The 


Esq., and others, so that no doubts remained. 


subscriptions and appropriation have been made with 
the understanding that the organ is to come from 
Germany,—most probably from the famous estab- 
lishment of the Messrs. WatcKeERrs, of Ludwigsberg. 
Their specification and estimate, compared with 
others from the best German, French and English 
makers, are thought on the whole to promise best 
both on the score of quality, economy, and durabi- 
lity. It may take some two or three years to get 
the whole glorious fabric completed. It is hoped 
that the contract will be made this summer, after 
careful consultation with the best German organists. 

A few persons have declined subscribing on the 
ground that such an opportunity should be offered 
first to our own enterprising and skilful native build- 
ers. We may look with just pride on the organs 
built by our Boston and New York makers. But 
we are comparatively young in this department; we 
are but beginning to be a musical people. Yankee 
skill and confidence are great ; but how many of our 
native organ-builders have been abroad to see what 
has been done there? Is it not natural to suppose 





that Germany, the musical land par excellence, the 
home of great organs and great organists for centu- 
ries, the land of Bach and Mendelssohn and Schnei- 
der, should possess the art of organ-building in the 
greatest perfection? There the organ-builder is an 
artist as well as a manufacturer. The testimony of 
travellers and musicians is in favor of the German, 
French and English organs. The German organs 
have grown sweet and rich with time. They were 
made to endure; their builders built for Art and for 
long ages. Even on the score of economy, owing to 
the cheapness of labor and long practice, it is fonnd 
that the German organ will come several thousand 
dollars cheaper than one on the same scale made 
here. 

It can do no harm to anybody to have among us a 
master specimen of European organ-building. If 
our builders can surpass it, what a monument and 
triumph it becomes for them! If it shall have ex- 
cellencies to which they have vainly aspired, then 
how incalculable its value as a model and incentive 
to more earnest well-directed effort on their part. In 
either case, music among us will be sure to be the 
gainer. But we can only touch upon the matter 


now. 
a 


Italian Opera.—The Vestvali Troupe. 

A better opera than we had any right to ex- 
pect at this time of the year, is that which Mlle. 
VEsTVALI has organized for a few nights at the 
Boston Theatre. In the three operatic concerts, 
by which she felt the pulse of the public last 
week, her quartet of principals, all new to us 
except herself, made so good an impression as to 
warrant the importation of a chorus from New 
York, and the performance of a few familiar 
operas, suited to a small company, in full. The 
concerts were doubly tedious by the length and 
miscellaneous composition of the programmes. 
We found half of one of them enough for an eve- 
ning, and in that time were satisfied of the rare 
powers of the tenor, Sig. Ceres, and the abun- 
dant competency of the soprano, Signora Man- 
zINt. In VesTVALI, it is chiefly the charm of 


person, the splendid physique, the dashing, manly 
air in contralto male parts, which ensures ap- 
plause. As Arsace, as Orsini, and we doubt not 
as Romeo, she takes the eye and satisfies the 
many. Her voice, rich and musical in parts, is 
more equal than it was, and yet far from equal ; 
and for artistic style in singing, of which she has 
not much, she makes up by a certain easy, gen- 
erous abandon. 

On Wednesday night we had Ernani entire, 
and certainly one of the best performances of it 
that we remember. 
heard it, that we listened again with some little 
Surely this is 
more than we shall ever say of Trovatore. The 
burden of the opera was sustained by the tenor. 
Sig. Ceresa, awkward as he is in manner, acts 
in earnest. It is a rich, 
sweet, ringing, powerful tenore robusto, of great 


It was so long since we had 


freshness of interest in the music. 


His voice surprised all. 


compass, taking every note with ease and cer- 


tainty, trained to clear and effective execution of 


the difficult Verdi passages, and sustaining itself 
without any sign of weariness to the end of such 
atrying part. Indeed, in this last particular we 
do not remember his equal. He expends himself 
always without stint, and yet has power for every 
crisis, and plenty ot power left at the end. He 
is the man for Verdi's music; we doubt if he 
have the fineness for Mozart or Rossini. 

Signora MANZINI has a very pure, well-trained 
soprano, of not great power, yet adequate to 
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what she attempts. Her execution is clean and 
finished, and her style good. Without much in- 
spiration, there is an earnest way with her which 
wins respect and pleases. She commands some 
very pure, silvery highest notes. Her Elvira 
showed a fair dramatic talent. GASPARONI, our 
| old friend, made an excellent Silva, so far as he 

could disguise himself, which is impossible to 

those roguish eyes of his. But he is a good 
| singer, and his rich round bass is always true. 
Signor BARATINI is a baritone of good power in 
the tenor region, rather spasmodic in his delivery, 
by turns weak and over-loud, and addicted to a 
strange way of now and then prolonging a tone 
beyond all sense or comeliness, as if siniply to 
show how long a note can be held out. He is 
tall, gaunt and nervous, and evidently has been 
ill for some time. The orchestra, led by Sig. 
Nuno, was fair, not so overwhelmingly brassy as 
The chorus, not 





sometimes in Verdi's operas. 
very numerous, was effective on the male side, 
but rather feeble and forlorn on the female. Most 
of the ensembles, however, especially the Carlo 
Magne finale, were made quite effective. The 
plaudits and recalls were warm and frequent. 





New Music. 
(Published by Geo. P. Reed & Co.) 


| 1. The Water Lily. Song by Ropert FRANz. 25 cts. 
| 2. The Young Pianist’s First Waltz. By G. B. Warr. 
| 8. Il Balen del suo sorriso. Aria from I7 Trovatore. 
By VerpI. 9 pp. 

| 4. Che faro senza Euridice. Cavatina from GuivcK’s 
Orfeo. 25 cts. 

| §. A te, mio suolo, Ligure. Romanza from MERCA- 


DANTE’S I/ Bravo. 25 cts. 


| No. 1 is the first of six songs by Ropert Franz, 
| which Messrs. Reed & Co. propose to issue. We 
hail it as the first beginning of a most excellent ser- 
vice to Art in our country, that, namely, of putting 
into the hands of those who have soul and voice to 
sing them, some of the incomparable songs of a com- 
poser to whom we have called considerable attention 
of late. This one, called in English * The Water 
Lily,” is the sweet, pensive, dreamful Andante to 
GerIBEL’s charming little poem, Die Lotosblume— 
The German and English words are given. It is 
one of the easiest of the Franz songs to sing and 
accompany. 

No. 2 is simplest of the simple, and pretty enough. 

No. 3 is the popular baritone air from the Trova- 
| tore, one of the series issued under the auspices of 
Sig. Benpetari, with words Italian, and English 
by C. J. Spracue. 

Nos. 4 and 5 are of the ninety and odd pieces in- 
cluded by the publishers under the head, “ Songs of 
Italy.” That by Gluck was better known to our 
| fathers and mothers (those of them that were musi- 

cal,) than it has been in our day. It is one of the 
| immortal melodies, and we hereabouts owe much to 
Miss ADELAIDE Puituirrs for reviving it at her 
concerts, and proving once more that it goes to the 
hearts of all. It is here set in C, so that the voice 
never goes above E. 

No. 5 is for soprano, or mezzo soprano, a rather 
taking sentimental melody. 





(From Nathan Richardson.) 


1. By the Stream a youth was Sitting. Ballad. Words 
by Scu1tteR; Music by WuLF Fries. 25 cts. 

2. Yes, thou art like the flower of May. Song, by 
Ferp. HILLER. 25 cts. . 

3. Siz Album Leaves, for the Piano, by STEPHEN 
HELLER. 13 pp. 60 cts. 

No. 1 is a song of not a little tenderness and deli- 
cacy of feeling. The accompaniment shows refine- 
ment. The free movement of the bass and middle 
parts several times betrays the violoncellist’s fond- 
ness, and is in refreshing contrast with the hum- 








drum common-chord accompaniment of so many 
songs. The words, Schiller’s Jiingling am Bach, are 
happily Englished by the Rev. Joun Wetss, to whom 
the piece is dedicated. 

No. 2. Is this the famous Ferdinand Hiller ? 
all events, a very graceful, pleasing song. 

No. 3. These “ Album Leaves” are among the 
easier of Heller’s always refined and artistic wri- 
ings for the piano. We can recommend them with- 
out reserve. 


At 








We are disappointed in not receiving the remain- 
der of the article on the “ Original Manuscript of 
Mozart’s Requiem” in time for this week’s paper. 
We hope to give it next week. We find we were 
mistaken in supposing it a new discovery. The 
Leipzig Allgemeine Zeitung, we see, contains a notice 
of Herr von Mosel’s pamphlet as early as the year 
1841. Strange that it escaped the notice of Ouli- 
bicheff, whose book appeared several years later! 
It would have saved him the labor of reviewing the 
controversy, and proving, so ably as he has done, by 
internal evidence, the absurdity of the claim set up 
by and for Siissmayer to the authorship of a large 
part of the Requiem. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 





Our neighbor of the South Boston Mercury, speak- 
ing of operatics, has a good hit on the subject of 
“Complimentary” tickets. He suggests a correc- 
tion in the spelling of the term; “for certainly, 
under the present system of holding back until every 
decent position on the floor is sold, and then filling 
up the house by magnanimously distributing the 
refuse seats, the sense of the word will be improved 
by spelling it complEmentary.”....In our summary 
of “Music Abroad” it will be seen that our old 
friend Leoroip pe Meyer has been concertizing in 
Vienna and playing “his” Andante Religioso— 
Query: Is it the same one which he palmed off for 
his own in Boston, but in which the initiated were 
surprised to recognize a well-known work of Thal- 
berg’s? The trick would hardly be a safe one in 
Vienna.....There is now in this city a German lad 
of ten years, who, if all we hear of him be true, 
(and we hear it from the most reliable sources) must 
be a very prodigy of musical executive talent. He 
plays many of Bach’s fugues, including some of the 
most difficult, from memory, both on the piano and 
the organ, reads difficult music at sight, &c., and has 
no small skill on the violin. Such extraordinary 
talent cannot be too sacredly cherished and directed 
in right ways. But of course it is too early to de- 
termine whether it is to end in mere machine play- 
ing, or whether there is soul and genius underneath 
and yet to be developed. The boy is named Pera- 
BEAU, a@ connexion, as we understand, of the well- 
known pianist who has long resided here. He has 
been living for some years, with his father, who is a 
teacher of music, in Dover, N. H.....The Musica 
Epucation Society have elected their officers for 
the ensuing year as follows; President—James D. 
Kent (reélected.) Vice President—Wm. B. Mer- 
rill. Financial Secretary—N. Broughton, Jr. Re- 
cording Secretary—Wm. B. Bonner. Treasurer— 
John Albree, Jr. Librarian—Wm. F. Smith. Di- 
rectors—Alden Spense, Samuel J. M. Homer, Je- 
rome W. Tyler, Washington Warren, Carlos Pierce, 
Wm. S. Baker, James W. Bailey. 

We hear pleasant reports in private circles of a 
Soirée Musicale given last week at her residence by 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE Lamotte, with her young 
lady pupils. Upwards of a hundred guests were 
present, consisting of their relatives and friends. 
Flowers, music and bright faces made fairer summer 
than the east wind without. The pieces were of 
various grades of difficulty, from such masters as 





Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Hummel, Doh- 
ler, &c., including solos, duets, quartets, &e , played 
singly, or with several players on a part. Among 
other things the programme contained the overture 
to Fidelio as a duet, the overture to “ Tell” as quar- 
tet, and a Sonata duo by Mozart. All speak highly 
of the accuracy and style of the performances, 
especially of the unity and precision where several 
pianos were played at once. Mlle. de Lamotte is 
reaping the reward of her indefatigable industry and 
skill as a teacher. 


We have news from ALFRED JAELL. He seems 
to be moving from one success to another, loaded 
with gifts and honors. After leaving Berlin, where 
our correspondent wrote us such pleasant accounts of 
him in November, he took part in orchestral sym- 
phony concerts in Hamburg, Bremen, Brunswick, 
Hanover, &c., where he played Concertos of Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, &c., and a manuscript Concerto 
by Liszt, extremely difficult of course, which every- 
where created much sensation. In January he gave 
concerts in Amsterdam, the Hague, Utrecht, Rotter- 
dam, Leyden, and other cities of Holland. The 
King of Holland presented him a costly diamond 
ring. The King of Hanover presented him two costly 
diamond rings, (!) one after playing at his court con- 
cert, and one for the dedication of one of his com- 
positions (which, by the way, count up to Op. 58!). 
At Leyden, as he was leaving Holland, the “ Stu- 
denten-Gesellschaft” escorted him with carriages to 
the railroad station, and he received the diploma of 
honorary member from the society called “‘ Sempre 
Crescendo.” At Hanover again he played on the 
occasion of the Queen’s birthday, when he was named 
Court Pianist to his Majesty, which title and engage- 
ment oblige him to go every winter for a certain 
time to Hanover. After concertizing at Frankfort 
on the Maine, Hanau and Cologne, he assisted at 
the Diisseldorf Festival in the second week of May. 
Jaell writes with enthusiasm of the orchestral and 
chorus performances at that Festival, under the 
“perfect” direction of Jutius Rretz, especially 
that of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah.” Our happy young pianist intends 
to pass the summer at the German watering places 
and in Switzerland. 


Opera is probably more an institution in New Or- 
leans than in any of our Atlantic cities. A popula- 
tion so French naturally takes Paris with it; and a 
good French company, performing operas, both 
French and Italian, is always to be found there in 
the winter season. The Picayune sums up the sea- 
son as follows : 


M. BoupousauteE has brought this very success- 
ful season to a close, and now resorts to Europe to 
reconstruct his corps operatique for next year. We 
are pleased to learn that of those artists who are 
highly popular favorites here, he has a secured 
the services of the fascinating Corson, the ruling 
prima donna of the late season, and JuNca, the 
superb basso. 

The rage, during the winter, has been [for comic 
opera, rather than, as in several seasons preceding, 
for grand opera. The reason of this is to be found 
in the accession to the troupe of the highly accom- 
plished artiste we have already named, Mme. Colson. 
The operas in which she has appeared have been de- 
cidedly the most popular, and to the management, 
we should judge, the most profitable. 

Of grand operas during the season just closed, we 
have had the “‘ Huguenots,” “ Robert le Diable,” the 
“Prophet,” and the Etoile du Nord, of Meyerbeer, 
the “ Juive” and “ Reine de Chypre” of Halevy ; the 
“ Jerusalem” of Verdi; the “ Norma” of Bellini; 
the “ Martyrs,” “ Favorite,” “ Lucrezia,” and “ Lu- 
cia,” of Donizetti; and the “ Moise” and “ Comte 
Ory” of Rossini. 

Of comic operas, the “ Domino Noir,” “Fille du 
regiment,” Si j’étais Roi, Les Amours du Diable, 
“ Ambassadrice,”’ ‘“‘Les Noces de Jeanette” and 
“ Gille le Ravisseur.’ Those we have italicized 
have been the most popular and productive perform- 
ances of the season, thanks to Colson, who has ap- 
peared in them all. 
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M. Bondousquié has given us a very good com- 


pany, taken as a whole, though it is susceptible of | 


improvement in some particulars. Mme. Laget- 
Planterre. Mme. Colson, Mme. Gambier, Mme. Du- 
Jaurens, Mme. Richer, Messrs. Duluc, "Crambade, | 
Junea, Delagrave, Laget, Graat, Colson, Dutasta, 
Debrinay, Chol, Carrier, Mathieu, and others we 
might name, compose a stronger company than is 
know n in any regular operatic and dramatic theatre 
out of Paris; and they have given us operas, put 
superbly on ‘the stage, and accompanied by one of 
the best orchestras in the world, in a style that 
would do honor to any theatre on either side of the 
Atlantic. 

Still another new musical paper makes its appear- 
ance on our desk this week. It is called ‘“ The 
Flower Queen” and is published monthly in Chicago, 
Ill. Each number consists of eight pages, of about 
our own size, closely filled with short editorials, 
selections, advertisements, &c., all on the subject of 
music. Wiriram C. Wenster is the editor, and 
the Messrs. Higcins Brorners, publishers. Its 
as set forth in the editor's introductory, is 
its 


object, 
“the advancement of the cause of Music, in 
widest, broadest, noblest sense, not only in our large 
and increasing popular city, but throughout our 
State and the vast West.” The vast West surely 
needs the humanizing influence of music, especially 
when sham Democracy and Slavery are so active to 
demoralize and drag us back to barbarism. There- 
fore success to “‘ The Flower Queen”! Among the 
topics to which it proposes especially to call atten- 
tion, the following are named: 


The prominent obstacles to the advancement of 
Sacred Music; the practical benefits of Oratorial 
Singing to Psalmody ; how far do good performances 
of Sacred Musie depend upon the ability to read 
music at sight; the cultivation of Secular—does it 
conduce to the advancement of Sacred Music; the 
best means of sustaining competent teachers in our 
Churches; the best means of diffusing musical 
knowledge, popularly considered; the advantages 
arising from Quartette Choirs; the’ teaching of Music 
as a legitimate branch of education; the best methods 
of teaching Sacred Music; the best methods of piano 
forte instruction; the holding of Musical Conven 
tions as tending to the promotion of the cause. 


Joun Bunyan’s Frutre—The flute with which 
Bunyan beguiled the tediousness of his captive hours 
is now in the possession of Mr. Howels, tailor, Gains- 
borough. In appearance it does not look unlike the 
leg of a stool, out of which, it is said, that Bunyan, 
while in prison, manufactured it. When the turnkey, 
attracted by the sound of music, entered his cell to 
if possible, the cause of the melody the 
and by this means 


ascertain, 
flute was replaced in the stool, 
detection was avoided. 


An editor says it has cost him a week’s toil “in the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” to discover 
that the quotation, * A harp of a thousand strings,” 
is from Dr. Watts, and that that of ** Spirits of just 
men made perfect,” is from St. Paul. 

In one of his hymns, Dr. Watts has this couplet, 
alluding to the human organization : 

“ Strange that a harp of a thousand strings, 
Should keep in tune so long.” 

In the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews, chapter x11., 

verse 23, occurs the other quotation. 
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